CHAPTER 2 


MONTAGNARD INSURRECTIONS IN NORTH-EAST INDIA 


The many cleavages of a divided land 


NORTH-EASTERN India is organised into the states of Arunachal Pradesh, 
Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland and Tripura. The largely 
Tibeto-Burman, Mongoloid, tribal montagnard population, protracted 
warfare between various politically active groups since 1947, and Chinese 
claims to around 50,000 sq miles of territory along the Himalayan slopes 
in Indian occupation, have given the region a special position in Indian 
frontier and security policy-making. There is a tendency to make sweeping 
generalisations about the nature of conflicts that rage in this area. Such 
expansive treatment detracts from an objective analysis of the processes of 
change confronting the region. 

The name itself is misleading. North-eastern India is a convenient way 
of describing seven administrative units. But the political geography and 
administrative structures do not necessarily reflect tribal perceptions; so 
an clement of conflict may be built into the current organisational matrix. 
Political arrangements are not based on montagnard concepts of socio- 
economic structures and this may partly explain why, unlike any other part 
of India, this region has seen an almost endless series of rebellions against 
central authorities, and an equally vigorous recourse to coercion by the 
state since the Nagas first took up arms in the mid-1950s, 

The montagnards are divided into 217 scheduled tribes! i.e., their 
social organisation is recognised by the Indian constitution. The highly 
fragmented nature of the tribal populace is underscored by the fact that 
members of each tribe view themselves as belonging to a special network 
of kinship bonds, relations, rights, privileges and responsibilities that 
exclude those not within the particular network. Outsiders — plainsmen in 
control of political, economic and social decision-making — acknowledge 
that there are differences between the Indic plainsmen and montagnard 
Mongoloids, as well as between the various tribes. Competition for scarce 
resources, demographic pressures and the lack of any organisational and 
technological symmetry between the plainsmen and the montagnards, 
complicate relationships. 

In communities dominated by primary loyalty, religion reinforces 
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existing cleavages. In Assam, tribal attacks on settlers followed the Hindu- 
Muslim divide, but the absence of Muslims in Tripura did not prevent 
tribal-settler hostility. The 1981 census suggested that of the 26 million 
residents of the area, 66 per cent are Hindus, 19 per cent Muslims, 9 per 
cent Christians and the rest are either Buddhists or animists.? Hindus live 
mainly in Assam, Manipur and Tripura; Christians dominate Meghalaya, 
Mizoram and Nagaland; while Arunachal Pradesh is largely animist. In 
relatively simple communities, language is another focus of identity. In a 
region where 420 languages or dialects are spoken, assimilation is hindered. 
The isolation imposed by difficult terrain and cultural differences has led 
to a fragmentation of immense complexity.’ A tradition of almost casual 
recourse to violence and the lack of mediatory institutions of compromise 
have contributed to the pre-eminence of terror in the dynamic of political 
interaction in north-eastern India. 

The region’s population is a mix of Aryan, Dravidian, Austric and 
Negrito stock competing with a range of Mongoloids. Some had been 
established in the area before the Aryan invasion of India around 1550xc. 
Developments in upper Burma later brought waves of montagnard tribes- 
men into the region. Some of these later arrivals, the Ahoms for example, 
were more successful than others in staking a claim to political control 
over the region. This confluence of old and new has made north-eastern 
India into something of an ethnic smorgasbord. Meitis, Indo-Tibetans, 
Indo-Burmans, Kuki-Lushais, Chin-Kukis and Shan-Tais are the major 
strains. However, tribal fissures divide the montagnards to a greater degree 
than this list might suggest. 

Indo-Tibetans are the oldest group, having occupied Himalayan foot- 
hills for at least 3,000 years. Aryan invaders called them the Kirata people 
and Hindu scriptures, the Vedas, mention them as a group. Descriptions in 
the Vedas and the two Aryan epics, Ramayana and Mahabharata, are, at 
the same time, deferential, fearful and abusive, which underlines the 
ambivalence with which Aryans viewed the highlanders. The Ramayana 
describes them as: 

The Kiratas with their hair done up in pointed topknots, shining like gold 
and pleasant to look upon, bold enough to move under water, terrible, 
veritable tiger-men, so are they famed.* 
Despite this ambivalence, Kirata kings allowed much intercourse between 
the hills and the plains. This resulted in a fusion of animist, Vedic and 
Buddhist practices, giving rise to the Tantric form of Hindu and Buddhist 
beliefs. Tantric Buddhism spread to the highlands from Tibet where it was 
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rooted in the Lamaist tradition; Tantric Hinduism was restricted to the 
Brahmaputra valley and foothills, with its medieval centres at Kamrup and 
Kamakhya. The Kiratas have been identified as the ancestors of the 
Bodos,* a tribal group of the Brahmaputra valley that, in the late 1980s, 
emerged as a major source of political instability in Assam. 

The Kamrup kingdom broke up in the 12th century. Fragmentation let 
the Shan-Tai Ahoms enter the Brahmaputra valley and establish a power- 
ful monarchy in 1228. In an alliance with the Kalitas and the Koch, the 
Ahoms subordinated most other groups in the region, The Ahoms and the 
Koch ruled north-eastern India for six centuries. Secure in power, Ahom 
rulers tured to Mithila and Kanauj, ancient centres of Aryan political 
power, and Vedic learning. A syncretic superstructure was built in which 
Ahoms, Koch and Kalitas were given a higher ranking in the caste 
hierarchy than they would receive in the original Aryan order.* Despite 
their non-Aryan origins, the Ahoms thus acquired a socio-religious and 
politico-economic pre-eminence that sustained their authority until 1819. 

When palace intrigues brought the Brahmaputra valley to the brink of 
a civil war, the kingdom was unable to resist annexation by Burmans from 
lower Burma. The Burmans extended their control over the region by 
reducing the Ahom’s paramountcy in the valleys, but the uplands remained 
free, The Burman imperium turned out to be brief; before it could make a 
lasting impression beyond the royal courts, the Burmans were subjected to 
the colonial expansionism of the British East India Company. At the end 
of the First Anglo-Burman war in 1826, the Company annexed Burma’s 
Assamese satrapy to its subcontinental colony. The region was now poised 
to experience a transformation. 


Under the Union Jack 


THE British moved along the Brahmaputra and Surma valleys, taking 
control of inhabited areas by setting up military posts and by giving 
Tevenue-collection and executive responsibility to superintendents in the 
military initially, and then to civilian Company officials. Owing to the 
difficult nature of the region, administration beyond the valleys remained 
patchy. The motivational force was to secure the empire’s frontiers and to 
draw lines where political relations had been traditional, instinctive and 
unique. This encroachment met violent resistance. The EIC encouraged 
plainsmen from Bengal, Bihar and farther afield to settle the valleys, give 
solidity to the imperial frontiers, and furnish supervisory personnel to the 
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area’s plantation economy. Bengali homesteaders and money-lenders, 
lawyers and clerks joined Austric and Negrito tribals, moved en masse by 
the British from the Chhoto Nagpur Hills to the sub-Himalayan slopes, 
where they provided subsistence labour as coolies. Soon, plainlander 
intermediaries assumed a considerable administrative, eoonomic and political 
importance in the region. 

Montagnard reaction was intense. The Nagas were the first to go on the 
warpath. A society governed by the tradition of manly defence of its tribal 
autonomy, Naga headhunters repeatedly ravaged settlements and planta- 
tions, posing a challenge to British authority. Calcutta responded with 
ferocity. In 1832, the Company began a series of punitive raids against the 
Nagas.’ In their determination to put down the rebellion, the British killed 
the montagnards, burnt their crops and destroyed villages suspected of 
harbouring militants. They set a pattern of behaviour that was followed 
until relatively recently. From 1835, the Nagas began attacking Company 
outposts and settlements on a regular basis. This raid-reprisal cycle 
continued for half a century. British military preponderance failed to 
change tribal attitudes or behaviour.* Only when the British decided to 
give up combat and pacify the montagnards with offers of subsidy and 
local autonomy did the resistance die out. 

But the conflict of cultures between settled plainlanders, with their 
better grasp of proprietary rights and the British legal system, and hunter- 
gatherer tribals living communally, became a major preoccupation. In 
this, the Company was aided by the zeal of Baptist missionaries in search 
of heathen souls to be saved. The impact of concerted proselytizing on 
compact tribal communities was electrifying. The awareness of a distinct, 
if hybrid, identity emerged among montagnards and their head-hunting 
passions were transmuted into a fierce will to protect it. The raj not only 
encouraged this trend, it also made efforts to explore the specific tribal 
milieu that set each group apart. Features were identified to articulate 
differentiation not only between montagnards and Indic races, but also 
among the highlanders themselves. Like other groups, tribal communities 
came to see the images projected by imperial propagandists as the reality. 
As political acuity developed, montagnards were converted into ethno- 
cultural islands. 

In 1868, the British took Kohima, the principal Naga township. The 
following year they surveyed the region and proceeded to move deeper 
into the highlands. The Angami, the leading clan among the sixteen that 
identify with the Naga ‘nation’, rose up in revolt in 1878. The following 
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year they killed the Deputy Commissioner, Damant, and his 35-man 
escort, while the official was on his yearly ‘promenade’ to the village of 
Khonoma.’ Convinced, after reprisals, of the futility of force against the 
Nagas, the raj declared the Naga Hills a district with special privileges. 
The Angamis became friendly and, soon, all the Nagas were pacified. 

The British now demonstrated a remarkable empathy with the so-called 
‘noble savages’.'° Plainsmen and montagnards shared a degree of mutual 
contempt which the imperialists exploited. Legal and administrative 
measures {o protect the highlanders from exploitation and encroachment 
established ‘excluded’ and ‘partially excluded’ areas in which no native 
plainlander could seek opportunities. In addition, as the nationalists on the 
plains were given a greater measure of self-government, the British 
insulated the highlanders from its effects. This caused anguish among 
‘mainstream’ nationalist leaders who saw the tribals as naive pawns in the 
hands of imperial manipulators. Strict enforcement of this divisive ar- 
rangement created the context in which the alienation of the highlanders 
from plainlanders found political expression. As the imperial tide waned, 
montagnard activism rose in opposition to Congress and Muslim League 
efforts to unify nationalist ardour under their respective umbrellas. 

The growth of nationalism was an outcome of social change. Patron- 
client networks established by the raj transformed relationships between 
the elements that made up regional polities. New incentives allied to 
disincentives altered behaviour, attitudes, expectations and allegiance. 
Benefactors were assisted in their rise to positions of privilege and 
autonomy. New patterns of primary loyalties took hold. As imperial 
patronage assisted a process of class formation, organisations articulating 
highlander demands sprouted. The Ahom middle class ran ahead of its 
regional counterparts in politicisation, forming the Assam Association in 
1882. Class composition resulted in the covergence of its aspirations with 
‘mainstream nationalists; in 1920, the Association merged with Congress. 
Developments in the hills took a slower pace. The Jaintia Durbar was 
established in the Jaintia Hills in 1900 and the Khasi National Durbar was 
set up in the Khasi Hills (both in the present Meghalaya state) in 1923, The 
Khasi States Federation came into being in 1934. The British had set up the 
Naga Club in 1918. The establishment of the Naga Hills District Council 
followed in 1945. The Mizo Union was set up in 1946. 

British sponsorship and patronage of these organisations imbued the 
montagnard élites with concepts of national identity and state formation. 
. Imperial administrators also succeeded in projecting Indian nationalism as 
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a threat to the montagnard way of life and liberty. Insecurities were thus 
built in, The growth of national identity was not uniform, and the uneven 
intensity of the raj’s social engineering led to different levels of political 
awareness among the various groups. The British were the first paramount 
authority to assert effective control over the centres of indigenous power 
and then to co-opt and modify local networks of relationships to their own 
advantage. This process continued through the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. Only the Meitei and the Tippera kingdoms of Manipur and 
Tripura retained any autonomy. But, even there, suzerainty remained in 
imperial hands. 

Manipur was a Hindu kingdom occupying the valley of the Manipur 
river. Its tribal population had been converted to the Vaishnavite school of 
Hinduism in the 16th century. Settled cultivation provided sufficient 
surplus for the Meitei to create a sophisticated cultural tradition noted for 
refinements in the performing arts. Religious and cultural links with 
Bengal, and with India generally, earned Manipur special consideration 
from the British. Under pressure, the kingdom accepted a Resident in 1835 
but retained internal autonomy. Over the years, the British sought to 
increase their authority and, by 1890, had succeeded by employing the 
simple expedient of quite literally decapitating the royal family." After 
that, Tripura accepted British paramountcy with far less trouble. 

The Mizo/Lushai Hills did not fall into British hands until the 1890s. In 
the latter half of the 19th century, Chin movement from upper Burma 
forced waves of Lushai tribesmen to seek new pastures to the eastward in 
the Chittagong Hills. The British had just pacified the latter, and were 
unwilling to let a century of investment come to nothing. Several Lushai 
expeditions followed. Aimed at containing the Mizo move eastward, the 
success of the enterprise made it possible, in 1892, for the imperial army 
to conquer the Mizo Hills. Once again, missionary activity leavened the 
ruthless nature of conquest and occupation. By the turn of the century, 
imperial occupation of north-eastern India was complete. 

The 1919 Government of India Act designated Assam’s Naga Hills 
district and several other borderlands as ‘backward tracts’. The designa- 
tion severed the highlands from a system that was gradually acquiring a 
representative tenor. Entry of plainlanders, hitherto encouraged, was now 
barred. When the Simon Commission [Viscount Simon, British statesman 
and lawyer] arrived in 1929, both the Congress Party and the Muslim 
League rejected its limited terms of reference. But, in Kohima, the 
district's administrative headquarters, the Nagas proclaimed: ‘You are the 
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only people who have ever conquered us; when you go, we should be as we 
were’. The 1935 Government of India Act designated the hill districts 
either ‘excluded’ or ‘partially excluded’. When the Act went into force in 
1937, the Naga Hills district, the North East Frontier Tract (later, Agency 
or NEFA, and now Arunachal Pradesh), the Lushai Hills (now Mizoram), 
and North Cachar Hills were separated from Assam and administered by 
the Governor, effectively separating the hills from the plains. 

During the Second World War, the Japanese besieged the capitals of 
Manipur (Imphal) and Nagaland (Kohima) for several months. The 14th 
Army, commanded [1943-45] by Field-Marshal Slim, eventually turned 
defeat into victory. Many tribesmen entrusted by the British, especially 
Nagas, engaged the Japanese behind the lines in guerrilla fashion, a role 
that came naturally to them. This active collaboration was in stark contrast 
to the role played by Subhas Bose’s Azad Hind Fouz (Indian National 
Army, the INA), Organised with Axis support and recruited from PoWs 
taken by the Japanese, the INA joined the Japanese against the Allies. For 
much of 1944, the INA occupied a 3,900-km tract in Manipur until evicted 
by Allied forces with help from armed montagnards. This encounter 
served to worsen relations between Indian nationalists and the tribal areas. 
Against this backdrop, Britain partitioned the empire into the dominions of 
India and Pakistan. 


The insurgent’s art in independent India 


THE transfer of imperial paramountcy to two hostile successor states, the 
advent of an assertive China, the contrived nature of frontiers straddled by 
tribal populations and transformation of East Pakistan into a Bangladesh 
which, itself, was in search of a national identity, are among factors that 
contributed to the environment of conflict. Other factors influenced events 
in the region. In India, the demographic pressures were perhaps the most 
significant — for example, the inability of the Bengal plains to cope with 
a population explosion, generating a steady flow of wet-rice farmers into 
the sparsely populated foothills and highlands. Assam alone is said to 
harbour four million such ‘foreigners’.* The presence of military and 
paramilitary forces throughout the region since the 1950s, and the manner 
in which they have been employed to counter resistance are equally 
important. So, too, is the adversarial interaction between India and its 
neighbours that allows subnational rebellions to develop links across 
frontiers. These factors have altered the region's political map, and 
affected the way in which issues of élite perceptions, national integration, 
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and the consolidation of the state’s authority are viewed. This dynamic, 
relational complex has provided a series of turning points in this story of 
national-vs-subnational struggle.** International boundaries between Tibet 
and India, India and East Pakistan (later Bangladesh), India and Burma, 
and between Burma and China have frequently been crossed, either by 
dissidents in search of sanctuary or in response to an invitation extended 
by host powers, or in ‘hot pursuit’ by security forces. Demographic 
groupings overlapping artificial and poorly monitored frontiers have 
facilitated cross-border activities. Domestic dissidence has thus acquired 
an international flavour. This trend was strengthened by super-power 
involvement in proxy wars at the height of the Cold War. Although this 
involvement was modest by super-power standards it had a substantial 
effect owing to the relative weaknesses of the regional participants. As a 
result, existing adversarial relations were further embittered. Not until 
1950, when the Chinese People’s Liberation Army occupied Tibet did 
officials in New Delhi realise that much of the NEFA was being admini- 
stered by members of a Lamaist clergy nominated by the Dalai Lama. 
Once the implications of the PLA’s occupation of Tibet became clear, 
Nehru demanded that these Lamas be deported to Tibet, giving Indian bu- 
reaucrats the opportunity to integrate the remote highlands into the Union, 
Not all the montagnards approved of these changes. 


The other development related to the lack of Indian institutional 
control over the region. Despite administrators being posted to remote 
districts, effective control was not easily gained. In the early 1950s, when 
the Kuomintang and then the CIA launched a covert campaign aimed at 
destabilising the Chinese writ in Tibet, both used north-eastern India as a 
base of operations — although Delhi and Beijing had signed the 1954 Sino- 
Indian ‘Panchsheel’ treaty on Tibet. Despite solemn undertakings, India 
was either unable or unwilling to restrict foreign-power use of its territory 
against a treaty partner. This led to a Chinese response that, in turn, 
contributed to the evolution of the security dynamic in this region. 

In the late 1980s, some improvement was visible. Beijing admitted 
errors had been made by the Han Chinese in Tibet, and promised Tibetan 
grievances would be fully redressed.'* None the less, Lamaist protests 
against Han domination have continued. In the Indian states of Assam, 
Nagaland and Mizoram on the other hand, former dissidents and guerrillas 
attained power, first by negotiations and then through elections, but the 
outcome has been mixed. Mizoram calmed down while a breakaway 
faction of the underground Nagas, the National Socialist Council of 
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Nagaland, continued the fight. In Assam, the student leaders who came to 
power in 1985 after spearheading a five-year campaign of agitation, 
themselves faced minority regionalist challenges to their authority and to 
the integrity of Assam. This picture must be balanced against the more 
virulent extremism of Tippera and Gurkha nationalists who proved to have 
been pawns in the hands of Delhi. Finally, it must be said that a large 
number of Ahoms, Nagas, Lushais, Tipperas and Manipuris have neither 
conceded defeat, nor accepted the compromises that promised to end 
organised violence as a political expression. The situation remains quite 
fluid. The sections that follow are a selective account of the more 
important subnational insurrections in north-eastern India. 


The Nagas 


THE Nagas were the first montagnard people to take up arms in an 
autonomist struggle against the Indian state. Naga nationalism asserted 
itself shortly after the First World War (1914-18) when an end to the raj 
emerged as a practical possibility. In the 1940s, the Naga Club's imperial 
patrons enlarged it into the Naga National Council (NNC), which provided 
a forum for the articulation of a Naga national identity. Although the 
British generally supported, and may have sponsored, the spawning of 
such an identity, the raj did not support the NNC’s demand for sovereign 
statehood. Congress leaders, already alarmed at the consequences of the 
Muslim League’s communalist separatism, could not countenance separa- 
tist demands from montagnards on the periphery. They feared that by 
conceding to such demands from any one group it could lead to a chain 
reaction resulting in India’s Balkanisation. They were determined to 
prevent such a conclusion to their protracted and painful nationalist 
struggle.!> 
In July 1947, the NNC leader, Dr Zapu Angami Phizo, led a delegation 
to Delhi in July 1947 where he met Jinnah and Gandhi and announced plans 
to make a unilateral declaration of independence on 14 August, the day 
before India became a dominion. Two weeks later Nehru told Phizo: 
“We can give you complete autonomy but never independence. You can 
never hope to be independent. No state, big or small, in India will be 
allowed to remain independent. We will use all our influence and power 
to suppress such tendencies.’ '* 
Undeterred, on the day of Partition, nine NNC leaders sent out telegrams 
to Delhi and to the Secretary General of the United Nations, proclaiming 
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their independence.” Neither the UN nor the outside world took any 
notice, but Congress leaders in Delhi saw this as an act of betrayal. 
Nevertheless, the Governor of Assam, Sir Akbar Hydari, began talks with 
the NNC the following year and reached a nine-point agreement which 
stated that ‘the right of the Nagas to develop themselves according to their 
freely expressed wishes is recognised’. Hydari’s death later in the year 
ended the brief honeymoon as Assam’s Chief Minister began inducting 
plainlander bureaucrats into the highland administration. None the less, 
the 6th Schedule of the Indian constitution made the Naga Hills an 
autonomous district of Assam with three seats in the Assam Legislative 
Assembly and one in the Loksabha. But the NNC rejected these measures 
and not one Naga voted in the first elections to the District Council held in 
February 1952. '* 

The following month Phizo again met Nehru, who simply reiterated his 
‘autonomy-yes-independence-no’ position. Phizo now sought United Nations 
intervention but Delhi would not even agree that there was a dispute. In 
1953, Nehru and his daughter Indira Gandhi escorted U Nu, the Burmese 
Prime Minister, on a visit to the Naga Hills. The Nagas responded by 
walking out of a rally as Nehru began to speak,’® and the government 
accused the remaining British officials and missionaries of sponsoring the 
Naga resistance. The Church, having converted head-hunting tribals to a 
peacable lifestyle, was an influential institution in the Naga Hills. The 
pacifist campaign that followed suggested some churchmen were playing 
an advisory role. The NNC borrowed from the Congress manual on civil 
disobedience by urging Nagas not to pay taxes. Village headmen resigned 
and both teachers and students began boycotting schools. Raids on police 
Stations became commonplace. The government cracked down, deploying 
units of armed police and paramilitary forces. NNC leaders and activists 
were arrested; others went underground. The sixteen Naga tribal councils 
set up by the British just before Partition were disbanded. 

By the beginning of 1955, restoration of law-and-order had become a 
counter-insurgency operation. The NNC stronghold of Mokukchong was 
declared a ‘disturbed area’ giving security forces the right to search and 
arrest but attacks on government forces escalated. In January 1956, after 
the breakdown of civilian administration, Delhi declared the entire Naga 
Hills district a ‘disturbed area’. An iron-fisted military regime took its 
place but, far from being broken, the NNC leaders established the ‘Federal 
Government of Nagaland’ (FGN). With obsolescent arms and ammunition 
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left behind by the British and Japanese, the FGN raised a Home Guard that 
became the Naga National Army (NNA). An outdated arsenal was supple- 
mented with weapons taken from ambushed soldiers in the Assam Rifles. 
Delhi increased its military involvement and, by the summer of 1956, more 
than a division of Indian regulars were engaged in combat. In the next two 
years, 1,400 Nagas and 162 soldiers were to lose their lives. 

Delhi was aware that there were Naga leaders who would be satisfied 
with tangible measures of regional autonomy. In 1956, T N Sakhrie, a 
leader of the moderates and a former Phizo aide was murdered. The NNC 
split into extremists and moderates, and separatists began an internecine 
campaign against those they viewed as traitors — a situation exploited by 
the central government. The second general election in 1957 was preceded 
by an open breach among Naga activists. A small group under the 
leadership of T N Angami declared its intention of participating in the 
polls. With Delhi’s encouragement, this NNC faction named itself the 
Naga Nationalist Organisation (NNO). Three NNO candidates were elected 
unopposed to the Assam Legislative Assembly and one to Loksabha. From 
that point, Naga activism was faced with a divided domestic front, which 
weakened its claim to be the sole champion of Naga interests. Delhi's 
ability to divide the opposition strengthened its ability to rule. However, 
over the long-term, it intensified resistance by further embittering the 
extremists; they could never be sure who would fall prey next to Delhi’s 
overtures and betray the cause. 

It was a situation that invited interference from outside. Pakistan felt 
threatened by Indian ambivalence toward its claims to legitimacy, with 
many Congress leaders believing Partition was a temporary aberration. 
Pakistan’s ruling élites, increasingly dominated by the civilian-military 
bureaucracy, suspected that national integrity was being threatened by 
Indian instigation of separatism in East Bengal and the North-West 
Frontier Province. Early in 1957, bolstered by its close association with the 
US,” Pakistan launched its own covert operations against India. Training 
camps for Naga guerrillas were established deep inside East Pakistan's 
Chittagong Hill Tracts (CHT). Pakistan's Inter Service Intelligence (IST) 
took control of the region and offered sanctuary to Naga fighters. Material 
assistance to the NNA remained limited; Pakistan aimed to ‘bleed’ India 
without risking an escalation of its differences. As India deployed even 
greater resources to counter this new element in the conflict, the ISI 
carried out an operation that may have provided a dry run for the 
‘springing’ of the Dalai Lama two years later. Naga guerrillas, under ISI 
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guidance, smuggled Phizo into their CHT sanctuary from where he 
directed the operations of the 2,500-strong NNA for the next two years. 

However, Pakistan was neither willing nor able to tip the balance in 
favour of the guerrillas, and Phizo felt that he needed help from other 
quarters. The ISI flew Phizo to London in 1960 where friends from 
Nagaland’s imperial past were sympathetic. Meanwhile, the jungle war 
continued unabated. The Sino-Indian border dispute led to a brief war in 
October-November 1962 when regular forces had to be redeployed along 
the McMahon Line, leaving the field to the NNA until the army returned 
to the fray in early 1963. This time, Delhi deployed the air force as well. 
Under pressure, Phizo sent the Rev Michael Scott, a long-time friend of the 
Nagas, with the offer of a ceasefire. But Nehru wanted to destroy armed 
resistance. Peace overtures failed, but NNO leaders persuaded Delhi to 
weaken the separatist FGN’s support base by establishing a state for the 
Nagas. In December 1963, the Naga Hills and Tuensang districts were 
joined into the state of Nagaland. By giving the moderates much of what 
the FGN had been fighting for, Nehru sought to render the separatists 
irrelevant, while building patron-client networks with a stake in the Indian 
Union. At this stage, the Nagaland Baptist Church offered to mediate 
between Delhi and the FGN.* In May 1964, the two parties reached an 
interim agreement, and a ceasefire went into effect in September. The idea 
was to create an environment conducive to negotiations. 


But neither side showed the flexibility necessary for compromises, 
Scato Swe, the Khedage (Prime Minister) in the Naga ‘cabinet’, demanded 
a status similar to that of Bhutan, with Nagaland’s independence qualified 
by a treaty with India that would leave defence and foreign relations in the 
hands of Delhi. To Nehru, this smacked of secession with intervention by 
hostile neighbours. The danger lay in the possibility of a centrifugal chain 
reaction in Kashmir and other areas. Early in 1966, the talks broke off; the 
Rev Scott was arrested and deported, and the lull in combat ended. The 
concentration of Indian forces and encouragement to moderate elements 
were aimed at weakening the opposition and establishing Delhi's writ. In 
the 1960s, this outcome was precluded by the intrusion of Pakistan and 
China. Resentful of increased Indian co-operation with the US over Tibet, 
China extended considerable moral support and material assistance to 
Naga and other montagnard rebels. 


In 1963, Pakistan communicated the Nagas’ request for assistance to 
Beijing, but China had not responded. Now, in May 1966, Scato Swu wrote 
to China’s President, appealing for help.” Thuingaleng Muivah, the NNC 
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Secretary General, led the delegation bearing this letter, travelling to 
Yunnan across north Burma escorted by the Eastern Naga Revolutionary 
Council. The ENRC was one of several revolutionary bands in the region 
being given aid by the People’s Republic of China. Muivah reached 
Beijing in January 1967 where he was introduced to Za Sein, founder of the 
Kachin Independence Army (KIA), thus initiating a relationship that 
survived into the late 1980s. The Chinese also persuaded the Karens to 
help the Nagas. Muivah was sent to Hanoi to observe guerrilla warfare at 
first hand. By the summer of 1967, large groups of Nagas were being 
armed, trained and indoctrinated at three camps at Fu-Kung and Teng 
Chang in Yunnan. In November of that year, the Chinese deployed 3,000 
irregulars to the Putao area of Burma to improve co-ordination between all 
Naga groups, through the ENRC. In March 1968, Isak Swu, the Naga 
‘Foreign Minister’, and the NNA Commander-in-chief ‘General’ Gwizan 
Mowu Angami, led a band of Naga trainees to Yunnan. By September, 
more than 1,000 Chinese-trained Nagas were operating in Nagaland, 
another 3,000 were on their way back, and 1,700 en route to Yunnan,* 
Beijing put forward several proposals. One was for the establishment of 
a montagnard federation bringing together tribes living in the trijunction 
of Chinese, Indian and Burmese frontiers. This did not find much favour. 
Another was to establish a Naga government-in-exile in China; while a 
third was to induct People’s Liberation Army advisers in NNA combat 
units in Nagaland. Foreign Minister Swu and NNA commanders liked the 
idea of establishing a government-in-exile, irrevocably linking China with 
their separatist struggle. But the FGN president, Mashieu, feared leaving 
the Naga masses on their own would cut the movement off from its popular 
support base; he favoured the induction of Chinese advisers. In the event 
neither option was taken up. Nevertheless, Beijing asked the NNA to send 
even larger drafts of trainees to Yunnan. The Nagas maintained the 
pressure on Indian forces throughout the late 1960s. With encouragement 
from the Governor, B K Nehru, the security forces became increasingly 
aggressive but failed to liquidate resistance and Delhi enlisted Rangoon’s 
aid in harassing Naga guerrillas in transit through Burmese territory. 
The Nagas also faced internal tension between Marxist dogma on the 
one hand and the devout Baptist faith on the other, which surfaced on New 
Year’s day 1968 when young ‘General’ Kaito broke with the NNA and 
threw in his lot with the moderates. His assassination later in the year 
deepened the schism. Internecine struggles also led to betrayal. There was 
a setback in 1969 when Indian forces intercepted Mowu, the Commander- 
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in-chief, and his 400-man detachment on their way back from Yunnan.* 
The dismemberment of Pakistan two years later cost the Nagas their 
sanctuary in the Chittagong Hills and the friendship of the Pakistanis. 
India’s emergence as the pre-eminent regional power meant that Delhi was 
able to deploy even greater military resources and insulate the Naga 
insurrection from sources of external support. By 1974 the Indian military 
had established a clear dominance over Nagaland and the nationalists were 
faced with liquidation. Eventually, Phizo and the NNC decided that the 
FGN ought to negotiate with Delhi and, in November 1975, the two sides 
signed the Shillong Accord, which was hailed as a victory for reason. 

The accord formalised the acknowledgement by the FGN of its military 
defeat. It affirmed the Nagas’ ‘unconditional acceptance of the binding 
extent of the Indian constitution’, and laid down procedures for the Peace 
Council, rather than the army, to receive surrendered arms from the 
guerrillas. The accord assured the jungle warriors that they ‘should have 
reasonable time to formulate other issues for discussion for final settle- 
ment’. This face-saving device was intended to protect FGN negotiators 
from accusations of a sell-out. The treaty signified Delhi’s determination 
to negotiate from a position of strength, and the NNC’s acceptance of the 
realities of power politics. Six months after the signing of the treaty, the 
moderate NNO joined the Congress. An era had ended. 

The NNC/FGN was disbanded. Most of its members joined the Naga 
National Democratic Party (NNDP) to which power was transferred as an 
interim measure. The NNDP was led by Kevi Yallay, Phizo’s younger 
brother and an architect of the accord. However, the accord split the 
nationalist movement once again. Isak Swu and Muivah left the NNC and, 
accompanied by units of the ‘Alee Command’, retired to ENRC bases 
across the border in Burma’s Sagaing division. Despite the loss of Chinese 

_ Support and the increasing effectiveness of Burmese military operations in 
the region, they reorganised and expanded the separatist movement. With 
ENRC leader Shangwang S Khaplang as vice-chairman, Isak Swu and 
Muivah organised the National Socialist Council of Nagaland (NSCN) in 
1980 with Swu as chairman and Muivah as general secretary. NSCN 
guerrillas launched a hit-and-run campaign of raids and ambushes. They 
intensified attacks on security forces and ‘traitors’ accused of selling-out, 
and on plains villages bordering Nagaland. 

Moreover, the NSCN abandoned the isolationist policies of the NNC. 
and forged close ties with two smaller revolutionary groups — Manipur’s 
United National Liberation Front (UNLF) and Poresh Baruah’s United 
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Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA). Muivah claimed his army numbered 
3,000 men, of whom 2,000 were engaged in political activities, the 
remainder being soldiers. A more credible estimate would be about 1,000 
soldiers with about 500 weapons between them, and 300 to 500 men on 
non-combat duty.** The NSCN group of extremists was willing to wait. 
Muivah and his supporters felt betrayed when the NNC signed a treaty 
granting far less than the Nagas had fought for, and in the process 
sacrificed thousands of lives. They now believed that by consolidating 
their network of guerrilla operations with fraternal armies in the region, 
they could render Indian ‘occupation’ cost-ineffective. If and when such 
perceptions are shared by policy-makers in Delhi, NSCN leaders — slogan 
Nagaland for Christ — still hope to create a ‘Christian socialist’ state in 
“greater Nagaland’, believing that given the adversary, Nagas have no 
option but to fight to the end. 

Prospects for the NSCN’s military success look bleak. However, 
Nagas have fought Indian forces for more than three decades and, despite 
immense odds, continue to do so. The incentives for laying down arms are 
not tempting enough for hardened guerrillas to give up a way of life that, 
for many, is the only one they know. So, the struggle is likely to go on for 
some time. As long as Rangoon’s control over Burmese highlands remains 
tenuous, the Naga irredentist fight will have a base. But the NSCN cannot 
be accused of lacking political maturity and a negotiated settlement 
remains possible. In past state elections, NNDP candidates have often 
accused the state Congress organisation of joining hands with the NSCN 
as an electoral gambit. Neither Congress nor the NSCN has denied it. 
Muivah has gone on record as saying that the NSCN would help the Naga 
electorate to locate alternatives to Phizo’s supporters. If the focus of 
NSCN grievance shifts from the Indian state to local competitors, and if 
the NSCN shows a readiness to engage in the kind of political one- 
upmanship for which Congress has a reputation, a change of game plan 
cannot be ruled out. Until then, the status quo i.e., low intensity insurgency 
and occasional military overkill, will probably persist. It is a state India 
can live with, and has done so for a long time. 


The Mizos 


THE MIZOS, also called Lushais, have a less democratic social structure 
than the Nagas. Because the Lushai Hills were conquered in an extension 
of imperial control over the Chittagong Hills and not as a part of Burma’s 
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Assamese satrapy, the manner in which British control was effected here 
was more coercive than was the case with other montagnard areas. The 
British were determined to transform the Mizo social structure so as to 
make it amenable to imperial interests. Social engineering successfully 
concluded in the Chittagong Hill Tracts was used as a framework. The 
British replaced the traditional Lushai chieftaincy (an elective office) by 
granting certain influential families the hereditary privilege to tule, a 
privilege backed with a substantial military presence. 

Opposition to domination by entrenched agents of an alien power found 
expression in 1946 with the creation of the Mizo Union, the first Mizo 
political organisation. The Union’s goal was to restore traditional elective 
processes. It developed close ties with the Congress, and welcomed the 
incorporation of the Lushai Hills into the dominion of India in 1947. The 
Union retained popular support and was able to maintain cordial relations 
with Delhi until 1959. In that year, particularly prolific flowering of 
bamboo groves contributed to a massive infestation of rats which, in tum, 
led to widespread damage to crops and the Mizos were faced with a famine. 
Administrative measures by the Assam government and the Mizo Union 
were thought inadequate and gave rise to allegations of deliberate neglect. 
As resentment against apparent governmental inaction and callousness 
grew, the Union's popularity and membership subsided. Amid increasing 
discontent, Mizoram’s most famous son, Laldenga, founded the MNFF 
(Mizo National Famine Front), By offering a political platform for the 
articulation of Mizo subnational tendencies, the MNFF accentuated them. 

The famine receded in 1963 and the organisation was renamed Mizo 
National Front (MNF), which campaigned for regional autonomy. Given 
the pattern of insurgency in Nagaland at the time, Delhi acted to nip a 
replica situation in the bud. As police and the Assam Rifles began hunting 
for MNF activists, Laldenga raised an armed cadre, the Mizo National 
Army (MNA). By the mid-1960s, the MNF had linked up with Pakistani 
and Chinese intelligence. With their help, the MNA, operating from its 
sanctuary in the Chittagong Hills, soon grew into a formidable fighting 
force, making the Mizo insurrection another ‘bleeding’ proxy war. 

In February 1966, the MNA destroyed the administrative headquarters 
at Aizawl, cutting off the Mizo Hills from the rest of India. Delhi rapidly 
reinforced its military presence and search-and-destroy operations soon 
secured control of the district headquarters. By the end of the year, military 
control over the larger towns and major road links was complete. But many 
hillside villages remained under MNA occupation. The intensity of Indian 
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military operations forced Laldenga to seek shelter with the ISI in the 
Chittagong Hills. The ISI set up camps near Ruma Bazar, Balipara, Ali 
Kadam and Dighinala in the CHT for the MNA, and Laldenga was treated 
to military hospitality at ‘safe houses’ at Mirpur in Dhaka. Despite 
repeated requests, however, Laldenga was not granted an audience with 
President Ayub Khan. Although he was flown to Rawalpindi, his contacts 
in Pakistan remained at senior intelligence level. He may have realised 
that Pakistani assistance would be limited to a low-risk operation designed 
to debilitate India, and not the massive input of materiel that was needed 
to render Indian occupation of the Mizo Hills untenable. None the less, as 
long as Delhi remained intent on coercive measures, the MNF needed all 
the help it could get and even the ISI's limited assistance was welcome. 

The army began a pacification programme, relocating semi-nomadic 
tribesmen from scattered villages in a few large and controllable strategic 
hamlets. Its military strength gave Delhi an overwhelming advantage, but 
the Pakistani sanctuary and the Chinese supply pipeline allowed the MNA 
to continue its hit-and-run campaign almost indefinitely. The ability of the 
MNA guerrillas to disappear into the CHT with impunity caused much 
resentment in Indian military circles, But victory in the Bangladesh war of 
1971 changed that. Indian forces swept through the CHT, mopping up 
Naga and Mizo units occupying suspected camps and securing ground of 
tactical importance. The 1972 Indo-Bangladesh treaty of friendship and 
co-operation provided a basis for Delhi to ask for Dhaka’s co-operation 
over trans-frontier counter-insurgency. After the withdrawal of its forces 
from Bangladesh, India stationed military helicopters in Chittagong to 
help to ensure the MNA did not return to the CHT.” 

The reorganisation of north-eastern India in 1972 raised the Mizo Hills 
to the status of directly administered Union Territory, but administration 
stayed in the hands of pro-Congress Naga politicians and Indian bureau- 
crats. In the late 1970s, Indo-Bangladesh relations deteriorated. Disputes 
over several issues challenged Delhi’s regional pre-eminence and bilateral 
relations were frozen. MNA units began filtering back into the Chittagong 
Hills from Burma. Delhi frequently accused Dhaka of aiding the Mizos, 
while Dhaka charged with equal bitterness that India was sponsoring the 
Chakma Shanti Bahini guerrillas in CHT. Occasionally, Indian regulars 
crossed into CHT in hot pursuit of MNA raiders but, generally, both sides 
played down this particular dispute.” 

The loss of its CHT sanctuary forced the MNA into greater reliance on 
Beijing. Initially, the Chinese agreed to take on added responsibilities. 
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Two groups of combat instructors were sent via Burma’s Kachin state to 
Meng Hai in Yunnan in 1973 and 1975; here they received indoctrination, 
training and military hardware for a medium-intensity guerrilla campaign. 
But after Mao’s death, Beijing was unwilling to sponsor insurgencies that 
remained tied to a tribal-feudal framework and were reluctant to take 
serious questions of ideology as a principal motivation for the armed 
struggle. In the mid-1970s, Beijing decided to restrict such assistance to 
only revolutionary guerrilla groups. Although many young MNA fighters 
found Marxist-Maoist revolutionary concepts attractive, Laldenga did not. 
Chinese aid to the MNF fell sharply. The Shillong Accord was another 
blow, with the Nagas no longer a source of moral or material support to the 
Mizos. Faced with an almost dry Chinese aid pipeline and an increasingly 
effective Indian army, the MNA had to rethink its options. In 1976, 
Laldenga travelled to Delhi and signed a draft agreement formalising MNF 
recognition of the Mizo Hills as an integral part of the Indian Union and 
laying down procedures regarding surrender of MNA arms to the army. In 
the end neither party was able to remove mutual insecurities and the Delhi 
accord was stillborn.”? MNA operations resumed fitfully. 


Delhi was able to divide the Mizos by establishing powerful new 
patron-client networks operating through the local chapter of the Congress 
Party, which wielded civilian administrative authority throughout the 
period of direct central rule, with the exception of the Janata interregnum. 
Congress patronage created a group of 20 leading Mizo families who 
gradually gained control of Mizoram's modest economy. They ran most of 
the main businesses and agencies; they decided who got, or did not get, 
lucrative contracts. They were the largest source of private-sector employ- 
ment, capital and investment and many bureaucrats were related to one or 
other of these families. While the army confronted MNA guerrillas, the 
‘Powerful 20’ kept socio-economic control in Congress hands. 

This coalition of opposing forces drove the MNA into the Arakan state 
of Burma from where its guerrillas entered India on occasional forays. 
Over the years, young fighters were reduced to growing maize, chillies and 
ginger, whiling away the time by watching Bruce Lee videos and waiting 
for better days.*° They were under increasing pressure from Burmese 
military operations against the Burmese Communist Party, Karen and 
Kachin insurgents. The stalemate ended with Rajiv Gandhi's volte face 
when he declared his intention to negotiate from a position of strength, but 
negotiate none the less. Two decades of warfare had not gained the MNF 
a great deal and this offer presented a window of opportunity the Mizos 
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were loath to throw away. Laldenga later admitted that the movement was 
losing its Christian character at the expense of unacceptable Communist 
radicalism. In June 1986, he returned to Delhi and signed a new accord 
under which an MNF-Congress coalition assumed power as Mizoram’s 
provisional government. Laldenga became interim Chief Minister. The 
twenty-year ban on the MNF/MNA was lifted and Delhi promised full 
statehood to Mizoram once it had elected a new, expanded state legislative 
assembly. The twenty-year war was over. 

Elections took place in February 1987 when MNF candidates took 24 
of the 40 seats in the state assembly. The polls were described as the most 
gentlemanly in Indian history. In 1984, Congress won 20 seats in a 30-seat 
assembly, but this time it took only 13. The MNF victory was not over- 
whelming; its share of the vote was 36.5 per cent and that of Congress 33 
per cent. The electorate had been divided by two regional parties, the Mizo 
National Union and Brigadier Thenphunga Sailo’s People’s Conference. 
Neither did well, the latter winning three seats, the former gaining none, 
but both drew votes from the major parties. However, the Front had 
actively cultivated Mizo youth voting for the first time, and this tipped the 
scales in MNF's favour.*! Peace was finally restored to ‘Zoram’. 

The Mizoram experience was remarkable. The Delhi accord in 1986 
gave the state authorities a measure of autonomy with regard to the 
framing of local laws and the unprecedented freedom to conduct foreign 
trade with neighbouring countries. An amnesty for guerrillas ensured that 
there would be no repetition of the situation in 1976 when the proposed 
accord failed to materialise and Laldenga took to the hills.** However, 
some strains appeared early on. Electioneering showed up the way in 
which political intrigues and vote-buying ideas and practices imported 
from India were gaining wider acceptance in Mizoram.” But Mizoram was 
not to be denied its political honeymoon. Rajiv Gandhi flew in from Delhi 
and amid much pomp and ceremony installed Laldenga, the ‘Hnampa’, or 
father of the nation as many Mizos called him, as Mizoram’s first freely 
elected Chief Minister. In recognition of the Prime Minister’s contribution 
to the changes, Mizos honoured Gandhi with the noble title of ‘Thangchhuah’, 
an accolade the Lushais reserve for the bravest of the brave. 

However, despite Laldenga’s assurances that he would not return to the 
jungle under any circumstances, old fears and habits appeared to die hard 
in New Delhi. Having lost another state election, Congress was determined 
to weaken the MNF administration; it encouraged a split within the MNF 
ranks. In September 1988, nine MNF legislators broke away. Accusing the 
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Chief Minister of a dictatorial personal style, they formed the MNF 
(Democratic) to which Congress soon allied itself. As the MNF main- 
stream lost its majority in the Assembly, the Delhi-nominated Governor, 
H Saikia, declared President's Rule. Congress made full use of the period 
of direct rule. The MNF administration had failed to keep the price of rice 
within the common man’s purchasing power. When rice rose to 16 rupees 
per kilo, Saikia arranged for supplies to be airlifted from Assam and 
distributed at subsidised rates. Laldenga had also sought to build a 
counterpoise to the ‘Powerful 20’ by granting liquor permits to a select 
group loyal to the MNF. This antagonised the church, hitherto loyal to the 
MNF and an important institution in a land where 90 per cent of the 
populace were practising Christians. Saikia also obtained Delhi’s approval 
for a 1,540-million rupee hydroelectricity project designed to make Mizoram 
self-sufficient in energy, and completed the greater Aizawl water supply 
system. These efforts suggested Delhi’s rule was better than Laldenga’s. 

Congress politicians cashed in on a rising tide of nationalist sentiment. 
They promised to introduce a Christian and Mizo curriculum for the state’s 
schools and colleges. They also pledged to secure 90 per cent of public- 
sector jobs for Mizos, a proposal dear to the heart of many montagnards. 
Faced with such challenges, the MNF's modest manifesto proved ill-suited 
to the jungle of Indian electoral politics. The party said that it would ensure 
food for all, replace slash-and-burn, shifting (Jhum) cultivation with more 
productive and environmentally less destructive settled agriculture, and 
distribute land to the landless. Many young Mizos saw the Hnampa as the 
legendary hero who kept the flame of national pride burning brightly and 
gave their nation a measure of self-realisation through two decades of civil 
war but, in times of peace, basic material needs assumed much greater 
significance. Therein may lie the ultimate irony confronted by successful 
insurgencies: once the war ended and the guerrillas had gained politically 
what they failed to win militarily, jungle warriors discovered they were 
unable to cope with the sordid challenges posed by multi-party democracy. 
Soon after the MNF lost power in Aizawl, a state minister at the centre 
accused Laldenga of having despatched a seven-man mission to Dhaka to 
acquire light arms and sanctuary to regroup the MNA.™ Laldenga could 
only deny the allegation, but the insinuations, reflecting Indian political 
tactics, would not die so easily.** 

The postscript for a pacified Mizoram may be written by the vociferous 
People’s Conference, which demands that the Mizo nation be united into 
a Greater Mizoram, with all Mizo-inhabited areas collected into a single 
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Political unit. The exhortations of Brig Sailo, a man with considerable 
military-administrative experience within the Indian state system, are 
striking a chord among Mizoram’s youth, who provide the manpower for 
his uniformed but, at the time of writing, his unarmed Zoro Reunification 
Volunteers. Sailo points out that while only 500,000 Mizos~call Mizoram 
home, another two million Lushais live in the region bordering the state.* 
Unification of all Mizos is a popular idea; it may earn the party an 
increased share of votes and seats. But demands for a Greater Mizoram 
will challenge the present configuration of north-western Burma, as well 
as of north-eastern India. This slogan may cause far more disruption than 
that achieved by the relatively moderate MNF. But, having weakened the 
MNF and encouraged extremism, Congress has merely served to raise the 
spectre of another slow-burning conflagration in an area making the 
delicate transition from tribalism to sophistication. 


Revolutionary warfare in Manipur 


THE outbreak of revolutionary warfare in Manipur in the 1960s under- 
scored the socio-political differences between this Hindu state and those 
of Christian Nagaland and Mizoram. Originally Indo-Burman Meitei in 
ethnic composition, an influx of East Bengali immigrants into Manipur 
after Partition resulted in Bengali Hindus making up two-thirds of the 
population by the late 1950s. Settled for centuries along the broad valley 
of the Manipur river in wet-rice, agricultural communities, the Meiteis had 
more in common with the Bengalis than with their montagnard cousins. 
Settled life and cultural acuity had made it easy for the Meiteis to be 
converted to Hinduism by Vaishnav proselytizers early in the 16th cen- 
tury. Religion forged the many ties that bound Manipur with Bengal. 
One effect of this relationship was the emergence of a Bengali Hindu 
élite that assumed dominance across the socio-economic spectrum. It also 
made it convenient for Hindus leaving East Bengal to migrate to Manipur 
as to West Bengal. Even in West Bengal, which shared common roots of 
ethnogenesis with the eastern half of the Bengal delta, these immigrants 
were looked down on for a long time. But, this influx of Bengalis provoked 
stronger resentment in Manipur. As the Meiteis were steadily relegated 
socially and numerically in their own state, a resistance movement was 
forged involving educated and resentful Meitei youth, who were inspired 
by events in China in 1949, events that shaped the revolutionary struggle 


of the Manipuris. 
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Marxist-Leninist opposition to the bourgeois-dominated Indian. state 
was not unique to Manipur. The strength of local revolutionary groups had 
brought socialist coalitions to power in Kerala, West Bengal and Tripura. 
They were allowed to take control on the understanding that practical 
interpretations of Marxism would be qualified by the inviolability of 
India’s territorial integrity, and the pre-eminence of the capitalist econ- 
omy of the bourgeois state. As with other radical groups, for example the 
Naxalites of Bengal, Bihar and Andhra, Meitei revolutionaries did not 
seek to alter local power structures within the Indian framework; they 
rejected both the structure and the framework. Manipuri revolutionaries 
also sought to create a sense of Manipuri nationalism that was independent 
of wider Indian nationalism, and they struggled to establish a primary set 
of power relations independent of India. This was a challenge that Delhi 
could not ignore. 

Guerrillas formed the Revolutionary Government of Manipur (RGM) 
in the early 1960s when attacks began on administrative centres, the immi- 
grant majority and other soft targets. According to the guerrillas, these 
initial attacks were expressive of Meitei ‘fanaticism, chauvinism and 
revivalism’. The revolutionaries were driven as much by Manipuri nation- 
alism as they were by Marxism-Leninism. Their approach to the state’s 
demographic imbalance posed a challenge to the essence of the Indian 
federation, making conflict inevitable. The tiny band of revolutionaries 
faced overwhelmingly superior opposition, but despite being consistently 
outnumbered and outgunned, they fought on. After India’s victory in 1971 
giving independence to Bangladesh, Delhi was able to concentrate its 
military forces against the guerrillas of the RGM. As the pressure mounted 
and casualties became heavy, the revolutionaries came to recognise the 
impracticality of their campaign. Survivors of the original group dis- 
banded the RGM, and the movement dispersed. 

However, by 1975, Meitei activists had regrouped and the conflict 
escalated. They established contact with Chinese intelligence operatives, 
and, convinced of the youths’ revolutionary credentials, Beijing agreed to 
help. Whereas the Nagas, Mizos and myriad Burmese dissidents had been 
trained by special PLA units at camps in Yunnan province, the Meiteis 
were invited to Lhasa where they were instructed at great length on the 
thoughts of Mao Ze Dong (chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic) for 
nearly two years. In addition, whereas montagnard tribals had been asked 
to send large numbers of trainees, with batches of 300 to 400 being 
standard and eventually totalling thousands, Manipuri numbers were much 
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smaller. Fewer than twenty ‘seed personnel’ (leaders and instructors) 
were trained at Lhasa.*” These core revolutionaries who went to Tibet in 
1976, returned to Manipur in 1978. They established a sophisticated 
organisation with the People’s Revolutionary Government of Kungleipak 
(PREPAK) managing the political and administrative aspects of the 
campaign, while the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) engaged Indian 
security forces. Their objective was to render ‘Mayang’ (non-Meitei 
plainsmen) occupation of Manipur untenable by a revolutionary mass 
uprising among the Meiteis. The potential for indoctrinating very large 
numbers of Meiteis to the revolutionary cause was limited. India’s impe- 
rial past, the Karma-and-Dharma-cycle of the Hindu faith in inaction, and 
India’s bourgeois-led state system militated against efforts aimed at 
radicalising the pacifist outlook of the masses. Meitei nationalism now 
replaced Marxist dogma as the favoured vehicle of Manipuri radicalism. 

The PREPAK exhorted the masses with such slogans as: 

‘We are beasts of burden under Mayang colonial rule; [let us] overthrow 
Mayang rule and build a new society. We want independence, we want 
liberation!’ ** 

Reliance on sub-national motifs for inspiration, and as a focus of the 
struggle has proved troublesome. Once the Chinese pipeline had dried, 
PREPAK and the PLA faced the task of having to fight on without any 
outside help. Ideological contradictions compounded material weaknesses, 
threatening to undo the movement's revolutionary character. While Manipur’s 
Indian rulers, the Bengali élites, were the class enemies against whom the 
war was being waged, the movement ought, in theory at least, to have been 
protective toward the interests of the immigrant working classes. This the 
revolutionaries failed to do. Their difficulty lay in balancing narrow ethnic 
economic and political interests with the wider ideological terms of 
reference they had adopted. If PREPAK’s aim was to introduce socialist 
structures, it needed to acknowledge the reality of Manipur’s present state 
and incorporate the interests of all working people irrespective of their 
ethnic origin or affiliations. If, on the other hand, its aim was the ‘national 
liberation’ of the Meiteis, then it needed to rid the state of domination by 
non-Meiteis. The internal inconsistency haunting the movement did not 
help its prospects. The campaign remained exclusively Meitei as PREPAK 
was either unable or unwilling, or both, to draw activists from the Bengali 
working classes to dilute its ethnic exclusivity. 

PREPAK ideologues denounced Hinduism as an opiate imposed on the 
Manipuri masses by the ‘enemy’. This denunciation threatened not just 
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devout Bengalis but also the equally devout Meiteis. Manipuri separatism 
thus combined subnational demands with a revolutionary ideology. This 
was a potent brew. But, given the hostility of the dominant majority whose 
group interests were backed by the overwhelmingly superior instruments 
of state power, the movement had no realistic possibility of success. This 
did not dissuade the guerrillas from their campaign. In fact, PLA activities 
caused such panic in 1979 that the government imposed curfews and 
empowered security forces to shoot to kill.** When this proved insuffi- 
cient, direct rule was imposed on 14 November 1979. The security forces 
gained the initiative for a time. But, the following year, PREPAK managed 
to organise student bodies at schools and colleges, which led to a violent 
campaign demanding the deportation of migrant workers. 

In April 1980, encounters between the police (largely non-local) and 
agitating students (exclusively Meitei) created uncertainty and fear. Many 
settlers were terrorised by arson and looting. By the beginning of May, 
hundreds of fearful immigrants had begun a trek to safety outside Manipur.“ 
The PREPAK campaign against ‘Mayang foreigners’, although limited in 
its success within Manipur, triggered ‘anti-foreigner’ agitation in Tripura 
and Assam, which led to considerable bloodletting and a temporary loss of 
control. Internal contradictions contributed to the growth of a many-sided 
campaign. One faction, the United National Liberation Front (UNLF), 
sought to expand the scope of its struggle. The UNLF teamed up with the 
NSCN, setting up its headquarters at the NSCN Oking in Burma's Sagaing 
Division. But PREPAK’s exclusivist leaders rejected links with non- 
Meitei groups, reducing the UNLF to a Manipuri rump of the National 
Socialist Council of Nagaland (NSCN). 

Throughout the 1980s, the PLA kept up its campaign of assassinations, 
aimed principally at the security forces but also, occasionally, government 
officials and politicians! The PLA relied on ambushes of government 

patrols, and raids on their outposts. While engaging guerrillas militarily, 
Delhi also pursued covert operations aimed at buying-off prominent 
revolutionaries. This was successful to the extent that PLA activities were 
contained at tolerable levels. Indian forces killed several commanders of 
the PLA.” In 1984, another senior PLA personality, Bisheswar, abandoned 
the underground war in favour of participating in electoral politics and was 
elected to the state legislative assembly. The price paid for reducing PLA 
operations to a relatively minor headache for the Indian security forces 
was an agreement to establish a reserve for the Meiteis where plainlanders 
would not be allowed to live, work or buy property. The area was to be 
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governed by an elected tribal council, the Manipur Hill Council. This 
satisfied many Meitei activists and support for separatists declined. But 
most revolutionaries saw this as a ploy to isolate the movement from its 
support base with concessions that changed little. 

The process of state-building in Manipur was far from complete and the 
state of flux was likely to persist unless both parties to the dispute made 
substantial compromises. A stark reminder of the very basic nature of the 
conflict emerged from one analysis: 

The Government of India treats Manipur in the same way as it treats 
Bihar or UP, disregarding the nationality issues. The same kind of para- 
military forces are sent there as are sent to other Indian states to deal with 
law-and-order problems; no difference is made between simple law-and- 
order problems and serious political problems involving secession at- 
tempts. CRP (Central Reserve Police) men rape women in Bihar, in UP 
and in Manipur. While not much may happen (usually nothing happens) 
in Bihar and UP, in Manipur it may spark riots. * 

Manipur poses a complex problem for Delhi. The Indian constitution 
grants citizens equal rights of residence, employment and acquisition of 
property throughout the Union, except in Jammu and Kashmir, and beyond 
the ‘Inner Line’ in certain frontier tracts. This provision is important if an 
‘Indian’ national identity is to counter myriad regional and parochial 
loyalties. Bengali immigration to Manipur and to other parts of north- 
eastern India cannot formally be discouraged if the citizens’ constitutional 
rights are to be guaranteed. The state must ensure that constitutional 
provisions are uniformly implemented throughout the Union. Moreover, a 
polity founded on universal adult franchise cannot allow minority pressure 
groups to press for special treatment just because they have an historical 
claim to a particular territory. It would be difficult to meet such demands 
in one area and deny them in another. The fear of Balkanisation is still too 
great for structural differentiation, or so Delhi pleads in self-defence. 

Perhaps, given the movement's isolation, Delhi hopes to contain it 
without having to incur inordinate costs. There are few incentives to 
disengage militarily in favour of political initiatives when the opposition 
is hemmed in. This may explain why the Indian government has negotiated 
with the Nagas, the Mizos and other groups of insurgents, but has refused 
to do so with the Meiteis, The fact that the PLA and PREPAK are led by 
hardened Marxist-Leninists intent not only on separation but also on the 
revolutionary transformation of their homeland, may have contributed to 
Delhi’s uncompromising attitude. The Manipuris have been left with no 
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alternative but to continue the fight. Despite immense odds, that is what 
they do. The Meitei struggle may be a lost cause, but the revolutionary- 
separatist war in Manipur is far from over. 


Delhi's divide and rule policy in the highlands 


TWO montagnard insurrections brought to an end in the late 1980s, one by 
Nepali Gurkha pensioners and settlers in West Bengal’s Darjeeling hill 
district; the other by once-dominant but now peripheral Tippera tribesmen 
in the state of Tripura, underscored the complex ethno-cultural, economic 
and political factors that have led to almost endless violence in the region. 
The course the two rebellions took highlighted the Congress tradition of 
exploiting every opportunity to discredit or weaken and, if possible, to 
unseat non-Congress administrations in Indian states. Even though the 
Tippera and Gurkha insurgencies evolved along distinct lines, they also 
demonstrated remarkable similarities. Both West Bengal and Tripura were 
under the control of a leftist coalition led by the CPI (M) [Communist Party 
of India (Marxist)] at the time. 

Tippera and Gurkha militancy gained ground in the confused period 
after Mrs Gandhi’s electoral defeat in 1977 — and subsequent bitterness 
of her exile in the political wilderness — and the failure of the Janata Dal 
to consolidate a support base for its policies that would hold even after the 
anti-Gandhi fervour had cooled. When Mrs Gandhi returned to power, her 
failure to unseat the Left Front in West Bengal and Tripura created 
determined pressure to redeem lost ‘face’, The CPI(M) governments in 
Calcutta and Agartala, having proved such difficult thorns in the side for 
so long, were prime candidates to be taught a lesson. 


The Tripura Trojan Horse 


BENGALI immigrants from both halves of Bengal had displaced the 
multi-clanned and once-dominant Tippera tribe so that political power and 
economic influence in this former princely state had fallen into Bengali 
hands some time before it became a part of the Indian Union. As with 
Manipur, Tripura’s royal house had invited plainlander professionals and 
preachers to help in administration and spiritual ministration. Following 
Partition the flood of Bengali Hindus from East Pakistan reduced the 
tribals to a minority. Bengalis have been in political control of the state 
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since October 1949 when the maharajah formally acceded to India. The 
nature of the Indian state permitted this role reversal to occur within a short 
span of time without acknowledging the potentially violent reaction that 
this change created. Tribal minorities were not organised well enough; nor 
did they possess the means to put pressure on the state to take their views 
seriously. Reduced from 70 per cent to just 29 per cent of the state’s 
population in a little over three decades, and unable to compete with the 
sophisticated Bengali immigrant majority,‘ Tripura’s tribal population 
had no alternative to retiring to the hills. 

One of their major complaints was the loss of ancestral land to 
Bengalis. Despite regulatory and protective measures, encroachment and 
fraudulent acquisition of tribal land had taken away all prime holdings 
from montagnard ownership. Unable to use the state’s administrative or 
legal machinery to redress their grievances, Tripura’s tribal population 
was ready to explode. The increasingly better-educated aboriginal youth, 
excited by a process of self-discovery and embittered by what appeared to 
be an iniquitous and unresponsive system, provided leadership to a 
movement that set out as an expression of cultural distinctiveness. The 
Tripura Upajati Juba Samity (TUJS, tribal youth association) did not 
conceal its political ambitions. It realised that the power of the state could 
only be challenged from a position of strength. The montagnards faced 
many difficulties of their own. The tribal framework was characterised by 
pronounced fragmentation.** None the less, TUJS activism gave rise to 
several underground armed groups, led by the Tripura People’s Liberation 
Organisation (TPLO). Ironically, these regionalist organisations came to 
the fore just as the Marxists under Chief Minister Nripen Chakrabarty, a 
Bengali Hindu, were initiating wide-ranging measures to right some of the 
wrongs perpetrated in the name of the Indian federation since 1949. 

Chakrabarty enacted regulations aimed at restoring the ownership of 
tribal land that had been taken over by manipulative Bengalis. This was 
seen by many of Tripura’s better-off immigrants as the Marxist’ attempt to 
counter Congress influences by building up a tribal constituency. The 
Bengali backlash that followed this legislation spawned impassioned 
outbursts and, by triggering tribal reaction, Bengali resistance polarised 
the population as never before. However, Chakrabarty believed that it was 
the duty of his government to protect the interests of the disadvantaged 
indigenous community. He pressed on with even more drastic legislation. 
His government passed a Bill setting aside nearly 78 per cent of Tripura’s 
land as a tribal reserve with an autonomous elected council to run its 
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affairs. This was more than many Bengalis could accept; a coalition of 
insecure immigrants, Hindu revivalists and Congress activists hoping to 
prevent its implementation came into being. This coalition subsequently 
came to act as the agent of the centre. 

Mrs Gandhi, having returned to power in early 1980, was determined 
to eliminate all regional opposition to her Congress government. Agitation 
delayed polls in Tripura. A minor incident early in June 1980 over a case 
of shoplifting at Mandai Bazar by a montagnard minor assaulted by 
Bengali shopkeepers, triggered a massive response by outraged tribals, 
who descended on Bengali villages armed with bows, arrows, spears, 
machetes and ancient firearms to wreak bloody vengeance. In Mandai 
alone, about 400 Bengalis were killed and the total loss of Bengali lives 
exceeded 1,000 in a week.** More than 100,000 sought refuge in shelters. 

Congress, having provoked tribal discontent, now claimed more than 
7,000 Bengalis had been killed and that the Left Front’s ‘softly softly’ 
approach was to blame for the carnage. Delhi used the fears gripping the 
immigrant community as a whip to beat the CPM administration in the 
election campaign. However, in polls following the widespread rioting 
and despite the centre’s deployment of considerable resources, the Left 
Front won 37 seats while Congress managed to gain just 12.47 

The results irritated Delhi. It began to devise strategems to unseat the 
re-elected CPI Marxist government in Tripura, which had joined the Akali 
Dal in Punjab and the Left Front in West Bengal as government bogeymen. 
Tt was against this backdrop that TPLO guerrillas launched a campaign 
against Bengali settlers. As militancy gained ground, the tribals became 
polarised to an unprecedented degree. While the moderation of the TUJS 
led to a fall in its membership and popularity among the montagnards, the 
TPLO came to be seen as the protectors of tribal interests. The early 1980s 
were marked by growing violence between indigenous and immigrant 
elements, and between extremist and moderate factions of the Tippera 
resistance. Even at the peak of its popularity, the TUJS only polled 10.47 
per cent of votes in the 1983 state elections. Congress and Delhi repeatedly 
urged the state administration to ban the militants and hunt them down, or 
allow the centre to declare martial law. The Chief Minister insisted on a 
political approach to tribal grievances, and began secret negotiations with 
the TPLO. Success came in 1983 when the TPLO, persuaded that legal and 
administrative measures taken by the state offered a more peaceful and 
practical way to resolve the dispute, gave up its armed struggle. 


This was a disaster for Congress. However, since fragmentation among 
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the tribals was so great, not all had been lost. Many extremists felt that the 
Bengalis would not let Chakrabarty implement his reforms and, unless 
forced, the immigrants would not give up their privileges. Under the 
former schoolteacher, Bejoy Wrangkhyal, these men organised the Tripura 
National Volunteers (TNV), which not only accelerated anti-Bengali 
terrorist attacks but also hunted out TPLO men who had ‘sold out’ and 
surrendered. Thereafter, the story becomes more complex. The Congress 
sponsored the formation of a front organisation called the Tribal Forum, 
which served as the centre's cat’s-paw in Tripura. The Forum, comprising 
a handful of Congress activists among the tribals, made contact with the 
TNV and acted as a channel of communication with Delhi. The TNV 
obtained assistance from the residual Mizo National Front, and, using the 
hill country separating Tripura from the CHT, gave grounds for Delhi’s 
accusation that Bangladesh was assisting the TNV. At the same time, the 
dispute between Delhi and Agartala (Tripura’s capital) escalated. The 
centre demanded rigorous measures, including military deployment, but 
Chakrabarty insisted that a political issue such as this could not be resolved 
militarily. He also complained that the Union government had deliberately 
ignored his pleas for non-military security assistance, and that all the 
centre sought to do was remove the CPI(M) government from power. 

Pressures reached a peak before state elections in early 1988 when the 
Left Front’s overtures were rebuffed by the TNV. Its campaign of terror 
paralysed life in much of Tripura. Chakrabarty was compelled to enact 
legislation banning the TNV and making negotiations impossible. Under 
pressure from Delhi before the state elections, he acceded to the deploy- 
ment of thousands of soldiers from central security forces, first to a 
‘disturbed area’ along the Bangladesh borders and then throughout Tripura. 
De facto martial law clamped down on all political activities but failed to 
halt the bloodletting; TNV guerrillas killed more than 70 Bengalis“ in the 
week after the arrival of almost 10,000 new troops in the state.*® The army 
assumed administrative control and, in the elections it stage-managed, the 
discredited Marxists held on to 29 seats in the 60-seat assembly; the 
Congress won 30 and was swiftly asked to form the government.” It was 
a much-needed victory after a string of electoral defeats. The links 
between Delhi and its TNV Trojan Horse became clearer when, following 
the elections, tribal violence came to an end. 

The Congress-TNV accord was remarkable. On 29 January, just before 
moving the military into the state, Rajiv Gandhi had pledged at Agartala 
and Sonamura that no talks would be held with the TNV, who would be 
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crushed. He had also accused the Marxists of keeping the insurrection 
alive. Gandhi promised that, unlike Chakrabarty, he would deal with the 
TNV ‘sternly’.*! Yet, in a volte face shortly after the polls, his government 
negotiated an agreement and, on 12 August, officials from the centre and 
Tripura’s newly-elected Congress administration signed an accord with 
TNV representatives in Delhi, swiftly endorsed by the Prime Minister. The 
accord lifted the ban on TNV guerrillas, promising their rehabilitation. It 
also reserved 20 seats in the state assembly for tribals. In addition, all 
rejected applications relating to restoration of land fraudulently acquired 
by Bengalis, were to be reviewed. The TNV was allowed to surrender its 
arsenal to forces of the central government rather than to the state 
administration, many of whose members, it was feared, were sympathetic 
to the Marxists. The TNV was disbanded, former guerrillas being 
absorbed into Congress. The Tripura episode was an instance of power 
politics at its most brazen and in north-east India it seemed to work. 


The Gurkha guerrillas of Darjeeling 


THE expansion of the plantation economy in north Bengal’s hill areas in 
the 19th century saw a steady rise in immigration from Bengal, Bihar, 
Nepal and the Chhoto Nagpur hills. This workforce was encouraged by the 
British to migrate and, in the case of the tribal labourers from the Chhoto 
Nagpur hills, forced to do so. By the end of the century, the concentration 
of Gurkhas from Nepal in the Darjeeling area had become noticeable, The 
summer capital of the raj until the Viceroy opted for the Delhi-Simla 
circuit in 1912, prosperous, westernised Darjeeling came to be called the 
‘Queen of the hills’. Since then, Gurkha pensioners from the Indian and 
British armies have been drawn to settle in the region bounded by Assam, 
Bengal, Bhutan and Nepal. Free movement across borders encouraged by 
the 1950 Indo-Nepalese treaty led to the growth of the Gurkha population. 
By the carly 1950s, Gurkhas had become the majority in Darjeeling proper 
and soon outnumbered all other groups in Kurseong and Kalimpong. But 
the development of their national identity underwent a long and uneven 
process of maturation. 


Demands for a ‘Gurkhaland’ were first raised in 1907. But Gurkha 
nationalism in India did not make itself felt before Thakur Chandan Singh, 
an ex-serviceman, founded the Gurkha League at Dehra Dun in 1921. It 
believed that the interests of Gurkhas in India would be best served by the 
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establishment of a separate constituency for them. When the League 
moved its headquarters to Darjeeling, demands for a separate state became 
a principal theme. But the bloodletting accompanying Partition convinced 
Gurkha leaders like Deo Prakash Rai that statehood was not in the best 
interests of the community. Rai’s stature and his conviction that the Indian 
National Congress was the best hope for the evolution of India into the kind 
of state that would balance the interests of India’s diverse subnational 
groups, kept the lid on Gurkha irredentism. In 1981, after Rai’s death, the 
growth of CPI(M) influence in the hills meant that the League could not 
maintain its position unless it abandoned the moderation that Rai had 
championed. Thus, militancy won by default. 

Language also played a role in the rise of Gurkha nationalism. A group 
of writers, teachers and journalists had set up the Nepali Bhasa Samiti 
(Nepali language society) in 1973 with the objective of gaining constitutional 
recognition for Nepali. Mrs Gandhi refused to discuss their demands, 
which infuriated educated Gurkhas, particularly since Sindhi-speaking 
immigrants from Pakistan, who were fewer in number, had been granted 
that privilege. When Morarji Desai, Prime Minister from 1977 to 1979, 
urged militant Gurkhas to return to Nepal if they were so keen on the 
Nepali language, the community was polarised as the moderates tried to 
restrain the militants. The following year an extremist organisation, the 
Prantiya Morcha (Ultimate Front) came into being. Subsequently, it 
changed its name to Pranta Parishad. Subhas Ghising, the future founder 
of the Gurkha National Liberation Front (GNLF), was a prominent activist 
in both. However, despite rising strength, the militants could not carry the 
majority of the Gurkha community as long as D P Rai remained alive. 

In 1980 several strands in the evolution of Gurkha militancy came 
together. The most significant was Ghising’s expulsion from the Pranta 
Parishad. His generation represented a new activism. Many well-to-do and 
educated Gurkhas had for long discerned a disparity between their rising 
economic status and political powerlessness in West Bengal. There had 
been little incentive for the Bengalis of the state and the Gurkhas of 
Darjeeling to integrate. Assimilation was limited to the CPI(M)’s Marxist 
activism that transcended ethno-linguistic barriers, but even the CPI(M) 
was loath to take Gurkha militancy seriously. By the 1950s, almost 
unnoticed, a Gurkha middle class of ex-servicemen and contractors had 
emerged. It was this development and the class perception of this small 
group that it was being deprived of legitimate opportunities that trans- 
formed Darjeeling from a peaceful tourist haven into a potential tinder 
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box. Since India’s provincial configuration ignored their autonomous 
growth independent of developments in West Bengal, Gurkha activists felt 
their interest lay in separation from that state. Militancy grew unsteadily, 
and Ghising’s own career reflected its vicissitudes. 

After a stint in the ranks of the Indian army, Ghising joined Tarun 
(Young) Gurkha. He left it to float his own organisation called the 
Neelojhanda (the blue flag). This did not flourish and Ghising switched to 
the more successful Prantiya Morcha, which soon changed its name to 
Pranta Parishad, However, Ghising had to leave the Parishad when he was 
accused of collecting funds without proper authorisation. His militancy 
may have been personal. In 1979, the West Bengal Land and Revenue 
authorities repossessed a plot of land he had occupied and he was evicted. 
At this point, Ghising appears to have recognised that Gurkhas were 
powerless in their own land, and that a far more vigorous activism would 
be necessary before West Bengal responded to the community’s needs as 
he perceived these to be. In April 1980, soon after Mrs Gandhi was 
returned to power, he founded the Gurkha National Liberation Front 
(GNLF). Congress's encouragement of Gurkha militancy was aimed at 
discomfiting the leftist coalition in Calcutta. Growing nationalist fervour 
helped the GNLF to gain popularity. 

For Darjeeling Gurkhas, the former principality of Sikkim provided an 
incentive to campaign for statehood. Sikkim, a state since 1975, was one 
province where ethnic Nepalis had not only attained majority status but 
had also acquired political power by dint of their superior organisational 
abilities, leaving the indigenous Bhotias and Lepchas far behind. Sikkim’s 
ability to attract 2,500 million rupees in central funding every year was a 
further spur to Gurkhas because, in spite of physical and demographic 
similarities, Darjeeling’s share of the public purse remained stable around 
210 million rupees.** Ghising had another motivation; the Chief Minister 
‘of Sikkim, Nar Bahadur Bhandari, was not only a classmate at college, but 
had been a comrade in the Tarun Gurkha organisation when both men were 
young activists. Now, one was the chief executive of a state while the 
other, Ghising, was just another author of romantic novels. It was a 
situation Congress strategists must have found tantalising. 

After Indira Gandhi's assassination, Rajiv was willing to reverse his 
mother’s policies. A coup was needed to maintain the level of sympathy 
arising from her death and to establish him as the pre-eminent national 
leader. He secured the agreement of moderate elements in Punjab, Mizoram 
and Assam, who then came to power in these states. These concessions 
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seemed to persuade the GNLF that violence could pay political dividends. 
GNLF agitation intensified in the period after these accords. The pattern 
of the centre’s transactions with the insurgents led West Bengal’s Marxist 
administration to accuse Delhi of masterminding the GNLF campaign so 
as to undermine its credibility. Delhi protested its innocence, but events 
belied its denials. In 1986, the rising tide of Khasi, Garo and Jaintia 
militancy in Meghalaya spent itself against the small group of Gurkhas 
who had settled in the Khasi and Jaintia hills. These Gurkhas sought refuge 
in Assam but received no sympathy and, eventually, the group arrived in 
Darjeeling where their plight triggered a ferocious GNLF campaign. 

Calcutta complained that by petitioning the King of Nepal and by 
writing to Washington, London, Beijing, Paris, Thimpu, Islamabad and 
Dhaka for help, Ghising’s GNLF had violated national norms and should 
be tried on charges of anti-state activities. Rejecting this argument, Buta 
Singh, Union Home Minister, urged Jyoti Basu to enter into negotiations 
with Ghising. Basu viewed the GNLF campaign as a threat to West 
Bengal’s constitutional rights and ability to implement policy framed on 
the basis of its electoral mandate. Evidence of the centre’s machinations 
to weaken his authority was clear. Warrants of arrest notwithstanding, 
Ghising flew several times to Delhi, via Kathmandu and Patna in Bihar 
state. In Bihar, state police tried to arrest him on charges of travelling 
under a false name and using false documentation, but officials of the 
central intelligence agencies prevailed and the GNLF leader was allowed 
to proceed to Delhi where he was a guest of the Union government. ** Delhi 
also provided helicopters and airliners for visits by GNLF delegations, 
paid hotel bills, and protected them from the prying eyes of the media. This 
convinced Basu that Ghising was Delhi’s agent provocateur. 

In the 1987 polls, the CPI(M) clung to power by winning a clear 
majority in the plains against Congress's divided house. It could afford to 
reject GNLF demands. Eventually, the cost of continuing confrontation, 
given the alternatives, appeared to be too heavy for one of India’s poorest 
regions. The violent activism of GNLF and the Gurkha Volunteer Cells 
(GVC, its armed cadre) had brought civil administration of the district to 
an end, sending the region’s tea, timber and tourism industries into a slide. 
That, and the lessons of Tripura, weighed heavily on Calcutta, persuading 
Jyoti Basu to concede. The summer of 1988 saw intense negotiations 
between Basu and Ghising under the mediation of Buta Singh. Basu hoped 
to end the haemorrhage that GNLF agitation was causing, and to remove 
the constant threat of intervention by Delhi. Ghising was concerned at the 
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gradual loss of control to more radical Gurkha leaders who had begun 
voicing separatist demands. The centre felt that it had played its hand, 
bloodying Basu’s government. But, unless there was control of Gurkha 
militancy, another Punjab could unfold. If Delhi could engineer an accept- 
able treaty, the exercise would have been a success. 

Two treaties were forthcoming in August 1988 — in Tripura and West 
Bengal. The latter, coming ten days after the first and similar in form, was 
signed by leaders of the central and state governments, and the GNLF 
chief, Subhas Ghising. It set up an autonomous Darjeeling Gurkha Hill 
Council within West Bengal to administer the 600,000 Darjeeling Gurkhas. 
It was to enjoy extensive autonomy over executive and revenue matters.** 
In the local elections that followed, GNLF candidates, many on police hit- 
lists only a few days earlier, won 26 out of 28 contested seats. West Bengal 
was to nominate the remaining 14 members of the council. In the elections, 
the CPI(M) won two seats; Congress none. 

During the campaign, West Bengal’s state administration encouraged 
the GVC commander, Chhatre Singh Subba, to reject the accord on the 
ground that it had not gained Gurkhas the statehood GNLF had fought for. 
Subba ran as an independent candidate from Kalimpong. Eight GVC 
leaders ran as independents; none achieved success but they drew some 
votes away. The GNLF was thus split between moderates who gained 
power in the council, and an extremist faction, agitating against Ghising’s 
alleged ‘sell-out’, and receiving support from the state government in 
Calcutta.*’ The split led to internecine violence after the GNLF youth 
leader, S N Pradhan, and GNLF campaign manager, N K Kumai, were 
persuaded to make a ‘courtesy call’ on Jyoti Basu in Calcutta without 
Ghising’s permission. GNLF’s Kalimpong chief, C K Pradhan, supported 
the renegades, and shortly after Ghising was sworn in as chairman of the 
Hill Council, the two factions engaged in bloody skirmishing. The more 
extremist members of the GVC set up the Gurkha Liberation Organisation, 
and swore to challenge Ghising’s moderate faction. The edifice crafted by 
Delhi had come unstuck in a manner more embarrassing than anything 
Basu could have devised. The devious nature of Indian politics had come 
full circle in the Darjeeling hills. 

While there were similarities in the GNLF and TNV insurrections, 
there were also noticeable differences. In West Bengal, the state govern- 
ment treated the GNLF ‘traitors’ as pawns of Delhi’s machinations, unable 
to effect major changes and devoid of integrity. Delhi on the other hand 
quite openly courted the Gurkhas, employing its intelligence and other 
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agencies of the executive to maintain GNLF activism at a certain level. 
The centre also pressed Calcutta to join negotiations with GNLF from the 
early stages of the Gurkha campaign. 

In Tripura, it followed quite different tactics. There, Chief Minister 
Chakrabarty initiated talks, persuading the TPLO to give up its armed 
struggle. He also took legislative measures to remove causes of tribal 
dissatisfaction which led to a Bengali backlash that Congress used to its 
advantage. Delhi repeatedly urged Agartala to stop talking to the Tipperas 
and take military measures against them. The state government refused to 
do this until the very last moment. Delhi remained adamant in its declared 
aim of ‘crushing’ the rebellion. The outcome of the elections and events in 
their wake showed what a cleverly contrived deception Delhi had been 
playing vis-a-vis the TNV. The way the two states had responded to 
Delhi's machinations had determined the course of the gamesmanship but 
both strategies were characterised by coercive political transactions. 


The Ahoms and Bodos of Assam 


THE politics of violence visited Assam in the early 1980s when thousands 
of plainlanders, largely Bengali immigrants and their descendants, were 
either massacred or chased out of the state. At one level, the state is 
dominated by caste Hindus representing a confluence of Brahminical and 
Ahom strains brought together after 1228. Its dominance survived the six 
centuries of Ahom rule. After the Burman conquest, caste Assamese lost 
their standing. Under the British, their influence declined even further; the 
imperialists were principally concerned with raising the productivity and 
revenue value of the valley. Bengal was the nearest plains region, and also 
the home base of the Company’s Indian colony. Bengali supervisors, 
lawyers, money-lenders, clerks, orderlies, farmers and their dependents 
flowed into the valley, soon replacing the caste Assamese as the most 
influential native segment, carving out large niches in the tea plantations, 
rice paddies and oilfields, as well as in administration and politics. * 
During Partition, the Bengali community suffered a split along communal 
lines so that people in Assam described Bengali Hindus and Bengali 
Muslims as though they were distinct categories. In a way, they were. 
Partition, independence and the move to a democratic framework in 
which numbers were important, brought a sudden reversal of roles; the 
majority Ahoms came to the fore while the influence of the Bengalis, 
Hindus and Muslims, especially the latter, receded. Within the Ahom 
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community, the growing middle class of Assamese caste Hindus spear-- 
headed a campaign that aimed at taking state power in its own hands. This 
was the principal dynamic determining the nature of political interaction 
in the state. All the groups with a perceived identity vied for political 
influence and economic benefit in an isolationist, neo-xenophobic socio- 
cultural milieu and a competitive environment, charged with fears of loss 
of privileges. This provided the focus for political action. 

Congress dominated the caste Assamese electorate. It also took most 
Hindu and Muslim Bengalis under its protective wing. As long as the party 
retained power at the centre and in the state, conflicting interests could be 
mediated and internal pressures for change contained. But the rise of the 
Janata coalition in 1977 marked the end of consensus, triggering major 
realignments. State elections in Assam the following year saw the Janata 
coalition win 53 of the legislative assembly’s 103 seats; the share of 
Congress (I) was reduced to 26. Driven into India’s harsh political wilder- 
ness, Congress leaders engaged in a grim game of survival that threatened 
the modus vivendi worked out between various groups. 

As electoral rolls were prepared for parliamentary by-elections in 
1978, election commission officials appointed by the unseated Congress 
administration warned that ‘outsiders’ would make up half of the new 
electoral register. The All Assam Students Union (AASU) took up the 
Congress refrain. The following year, as the Janata coalition began to 
crack, it demanded that ‘foreigners’ be disenfranchised, to protect As- 
sam’s indigenous population from becoming a minority in its homeland. 

At the same time, Congress underwent a subtle shift, To balance the 
right-wing influences of the Jan Sangh, a coalition partner in the Janata 
grouping, and to garner more votes from among the overwhelmingly 
Hindu electorate, Congress changed its secular stance to a majoritarian 
position that pleased northern India’s Hindu voters. The principled stand 
in support of minority communities was abandoned for a pragmatic route 
to power. Congress warnings of Assam being swamped by ‘outsiders’ 
gradually focused on Bengali Muslims. Agitation by the AASU out- 
stripped Congress rhetoric and, soon, extremists among the students were 
demanding extradition of all ‘foreigners’ who had arrived in Assam after 
1951. Mrs Gandhi saw this growing agitation as success for her policy of 
subtle communalisation of India’s political process. Her reward was the 
distress the AASU campaign was causing the Janata coalition. 

However, once Congress (I) was retumed to power in Delhi, its percep- 
tions and priorities changed. The AASU’s protests were no longer useful. 
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Unrest was not only becoming embarrassing for the centre but was hurting 
the tea, timber and oil economy of the state. But once ethnic passions had 
been aroused, the genie could not be put back in the bottle; violent 
agitation developed its own momentum. A commission of inquiry into 
possible electoral reforms was set up but that failed to restore calm. 
Congress's victory in the centre had little impact on Assam where control 
was lost to the extent that elections could not be held until 1983. A decade 
earlier, Mrs Gandhi and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had agreed that those 
who had left East Pakistan prior to Pakistan’s military crackdown in March 
1971, would be granted Indian citizenship; in effect, the AASU was now 
demanding a retraction. Even if immigrants from East Bengal were 
resettled elsewhere, the AASU demands posed a grave challenge to India’s 
complex and increasingly amorphous demographic and ethnic distribu- 
tion. If concessions were made to the Assamese agitators, a precedent 
would be set with disastrous constitutional and practical consequences for 
the rest of the federation. In exasperation, Mrs Gandhi herself asked: 
‘Where will these people go? Which state in India will accept them and 
which country outside will take them?’@ 

Suspecting that they had been pawns in the Congress game of political 
one-upmanship against the Janata, Assamese activists intensified their 
campaign. In 1980, shadowy groups of extremists seeking to build a 
separate, and socialist, state in Assam emerged as the United Liberation 
Front of Assam (ULFA),®' and the Assam People’s Liberation Army 
(ALPA). The former initially teamed up with Nagaland’s NSCN, across 
the Burmese border. The ALPA elected to operate in small bands from 
secret hide-outs within the state’s mountainous fringe. Delhi deployed 
70,000 troops to crush these two movements. The military almost reduced 
the ALPA to an ineffective body in combat terms. But the ULFA was able 
to make a major impact as men loyal to Paresh Barua and Biddeswar Gogoi 
remained active in five of Assam’s nine districts. Separatism engendered 
an intense militancy with which the state was unable to come to grips. 

Violence against Bengalis spiralled in the build-up to elections in 1983, 
challenging the state’s ability to maintain law and order and enforce its 
writ. A qualitative change followed the announcement of election dates. 
Tribesmen, outraged at having been deprived of ancestral land and now 
with a focus for their anger, descended on Assam’s communally separated 
villages to massacre plainsmen. Reprisals reduced Assam to a state of 
anarchy for more than a week. The first major incident occurred at Gohpur 
in Darrang district where tribal Bodo-Kacharis opposed the elections 
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while Assamese caste Hindus actively campaigned for it. The Bodos killed 
large numbers of caste Hindus whose ancestors had been responsible for 
turning them off tribal land. In a sequel, caste Hindus and Lalungs, like the 
Bodos a plains tribe, descended on Nellie in Nowgong district to murder 
hundreds of Muslims.® The endemic nature of the violence that then 
gripped Assam underscored the vulnerability of the Indian state not only 
to uncertainties over supply of tea, oil and timber, but also over deeper 
questions. 
‘The whole sub-continent is watching the events in Assam. Any new 
formula about “foreigners” and their future in the state will apply with 
varying force all over the country, where considerable migrations have 
taken place as a result of development and where directing élites have 
become more mixed than ever before.’ * 
For their part, Assamese analysts complained that the state had been left 
backward deliberately for easy exploitation of its resources — that its 
status was that of an internal colony — with the help of a ‘collaborationist 
and comprador immigrant landlord class and its political agents which has 
led to the current cultural and political crisis’. 

Elections were held none the less, Congress winning 91 of the 108 
seats. The AASU accused Congress of illegally registering hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants as voters to secure victory. The students rejected 
the results and renewed their campaign of violence, bringing life to a 
standstill. Delhi was forced into extending direct rule. Mrs Gandhi, 
preoccupied by concerns closer to home, let the stalemate continue. After 
succeeding his mother, Rajiv Gandhi initiated negotiations with the AASU 
and, on 15 August 1985, the two sides signed an accord that recognised the 
students as the legitimate representatives of Assam's dominant interest 
group — Assamese caste Hindus. The agreement thus legitimised not only 
the hierarchical privilege of caste Assamese but also violent campaigning 
as a valid instrument of politics. 

The Assam accord granted nationality to settlers who had arrived in 
India prior to 1 January 1966. Those who arrived between then and 24 
March 1971 (just before Pakistan’s military crackdown in Bangladesh) 
would lose their voting rights for a period of 10 years but would be allowed 
to retain legally procured property; at the end of this ‘probationary’ 
decade, they would be granted full citizenship. Those who immigrated 
after 24 March 1971 would be treated as foreigners, stripped of all rights 
and assets and deported. Tribunals would be set up for this purpose. 


The issue took on an international flavour when Delhi promised to erect 
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a barbed-wire fence and watch towers along the Indo-Bangladesh frontiers 
to prevent illegal immigration from Bangladesh into north-eastern India. 
The government in Dhaka insisted that no Bangladeshi had ever illegally 
crossed into India; but, given its inability to alleviate mass poverty, and the 
Telative abundance of opportunities across the border, the denials rang 
hollow. When the time for implementation of the accord arrived, the 
Assam government deported only a few ‘foreigners’, suggesting that the 
possibilities of Assam being swamped by Bangladeshis may have been 
more in the nature of political rhetoric than an accurate sociological 
description. And that would be in keeping with local traditions. 

The Assam accord resolved the immediate problems and provided for 
fresh elections. Held in mid-December 1985, these were won by the Assam 
Gana Parishad (AGP, the Assam People’s Party), the political wing of the 
AASU, fashioned specifically to challenge the Congress at the polls. AGP 
candidates took 64 of the legislative assembly’s 126 seats. Congress won 
25 and the United Minorities Front, organised mainly by Muslims to 
protect their political rights under the new order, won 17. Prafulla Kumar 
Mahanta, the 32-year-old AASU leader, became Chief Minister. 

In its first few years in power, the AGP sought to consolidate its 
authority and widen its support base by pressing Delhi to implement the 
deportation clause of the Assam accord. The task of detecting ‘foreigners’ 
was further complicated by Bengali and Muslim lobbies pressing the 
centre not to make life any more difficult for the minorities. Although 
judicial tribunals were set up and began work immediately, progress was 
slow. The number of illegal immigrants was put at four million. However, 
the classification accepted by the signatories reduced the number of those 
liable for deportation to around one million. AASU members and their 
supporters registered 61,281 complaints and 6,922 cases were referred to 
the tribunals with regard to those who had entered the state after 24 March 
1971; only 103 were actually expelled. As for the ‘aliens’ who were to be 
disenfranchised for a decade, 286,596 inquiries were begun and 9,999 
cases referred to the tribunals, but only 42 people were removed from the 
electoral rolls. By the start of 1988, the process had come to a halt. 

The AGP may have reconciled itself to the impracticality of full imple- 
mentation of the Assam accord. Ironically, it was faced with a challenge 
to its authority from an unexpected quarter, the friendly Bodo-Kacharis. 
And here, too, political activism was spearheaded by students. Bodos, the 
Kiratas of legend, had lost their power to the Ahoms in 1228 and were 
subjugated by successive waves of interlopers. An agricultural people with 
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a sophisticated language, the Bodos had been a significant factor in the 
region’s developments. But political activism remained muted until the 
establishment of the All Assam Bodo Students Union (AABSU) in 1967. 
This was an active component of the AASU, which became the AGP in 
1985. At that point, Bodo campaigners became aware that they would not 
share political power with the AGP. The AABSU broke away from the 
AASU to launch a low-profile campaign demanding self-determination for 
the Bodos. The AGP’s Chief Minister, Mahanta, and Bhrigu Kumar 
Phukan, his Home Minister, were unwilling to concede to centrifugal 
pressures from former allies, and accused the central government in Delhi 
and the Darjeeling-based GNLF of aiding the AABSU. The charges were 
denied but the evidence tended to belie the denials. The irony of having to 
contend with a rival tribal student group, former allies, could not have 
been lost on the AGP, nor on Delhi. 

In 1967, Bodo student leaders had demanded the establishment of an 
autonomous region for Bodos and other tribals within Assam. To carry out 
a peaceful campaign in support of this demand they organised the Plains 
Tribal Council of Assam (PTCA), which retained many links with the 
Congress Party. When the region was reorganised in 1972, the PTCA 
demanded that Bodo areas be separated into a Union Territory to be 
directly administered by Delhi. During the Emergency, the PTCA allied 
itself with Congress. In the last stages of the Janata administration, Bodos 
joined the Assamese campaign against ‘foreigners’. Only when AGP 
favouritism towards the Assamese caste Hindus became evident did the 
AABSU campaign tum violent. The AABSU adopted techniques from the 
AASU manual. Strikes and stoppages became instruments of pressure; the 
state government employed armed police to break up AABSU rallies and 
processions, By June 1989, 600 lives had been lost and there were no signs 
of an end to the bloodletting. The GNLF admitted that the AABSU 
president, Upendra Nath Brahma, a law student in the Prafulla Mahanta 
mould, had met Subhas Ghising and asked for his help. It did not say what 
was the nature of the help sought nor if any would be given. Delhi’s interest 
lay in weakening the AGP administration not only because the Congress 
was unable to make any electoral headway in Assam, but also because the 
AGP had become an active member of the anti-Congress alliance of 
opposition parties hoping to defeat Gandhi in the 1989 general election. 

The Bodos had reasons for optimism. They were entrenched in the 
Khokrajhar district and the Udalguri sub-division of the Darrang district 
through which passed the national railway link with other parts of north- 
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eastern India. They also enjoyed the support of the central government. 
The GNLF in power in neighbouring Darjeeling district was an ally and a 
possible conduit. Union Home Minister Buta Singh repeatedly asked the 
Assam government to initiate talks with the AABSU but without any 
preconditions, just as he had urged West Bengal’s Left Front government 
to do with the GNLF. The AGP was unwilling to accept the machinations 
of Delhi and it put forward a constitutional defence of its rejection of 
AABSU demands. The Bodos vacillated. Phukan Chandra Bodo, the 
commander of the AABSU ‘Volunteer Force’, threatened to escalate the 
confrontation if state police were not ordered out of Bodo-majority areas. 
However, other leaders offered to join talks with the AGP government. 
At first, they demanded that a meeting be held between the AGP, the 
AABSU and the Union government. This was rejected by the state 
government. However, when the AGP agreed to tripartite talks, the Bodos 
demanded that such a meeting take place outside Assam, which was 
rejected by the state government. Confrontation continued in a state of 
violent stalemate. More stoppages and strikes, police raids and AABSU 
ambushes, bomb blasts on trains and in markets, arson and looting in the 
towns, a state of near-panic in many areas; this was the situation in large 
tracts of the northern Brahmaputra valley in the late 1980s, The fall of 
Congress weakened AABSU hands, but the ULFA’s violent campaign for 
a socialist Assam continued to dog the state’s ability to contain extremism. 
In north-eastern India then, the political chickens of India’s electoral 
jungle, seat of the ‘world’s largest democracy’, had come home to roost. 
The strains created by diverse and compartmentalised groups evolving 
towards political maturity and national awareness at varying rates, and the 
status quo-oriented interests of those holding power at the centre, provided 
a climate in which cycles of grievance, dissent, resistance and conflict 
appeared inevitable. The region showed starkly the contradictions within 
the Indian state and the many challenges to national integration thrown up 
by the imposition of the élite’s vision of a unitary state on a multi-national 
polity. Recourse to coercion and intrigue rather than compromise and 
objectivity made the appearance of insurrections a natural outcome. 
This confluence of conflicting pressures and the inability of the élites 
to develop a peaceful modus vivendi characterised the region in the 1980s. 
While unique features set it apart from the rest of South Asia, the political 
myopia of a leadership devoid of perspective, and its reliance on coercion, 
bound it to the other flashpoints in a subcontinent already torn by terror. 


This cycle will not be broken easily. 
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1987, p. 31. 

6. For a study of the caste system and its implications for social organisation, see 
B H Farmer, An Introduction to South Asia (London 1983), pp. 12-23. 

7. Raids by the Bhotias of Bhutan and Gurkhas of Nepal on the Dooars plains of 
northern Bengal persuaded the EIC that coming to terms would be more cost- 
effective than subjugation. Warfare led to treaties with Nepal in 1816 and Bhutan 
in 1865. Bhutan ceded some autonomy, agreeing to British supervision of its 
security and diplomatic spheres. Nepal became a client state, despatching a 
Gurkha contingent to fight the mutineers in 1857. Independent India inherited 
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8. Verrier Elwin, Nagaland (Shillong 1961) cited in Chatterjee, op. cit., p. 192. 
9, Deputy Commissioners were expected to tour their territory annually. See 
Neville Maxwell, India, the Nagas and the North-East (London 1980), p. 3. 

10. Professor Peter Marshall, of King’s College, London, says events in Britain 
provided the context for this development in which reconciliation with Scottish 
highlanders acted as a precedent. Scholarly romantics, taken with the ‘noble 
savage’ paradigm, promoted a protective attitude towards montagnard tribesmen 
still untouched by the debilitating, corrupt sophistication of the plains along 
India's land frontiers. According to this interpretation, the motivation was benign, 
even paternalistic, and tied in with the post-Mutiny policy of divide et impera, 
articulated with such elegance in the post-Mutiny period, 

11. The pretext was provided by a dispute over royal prerogative. The British had 
agreed to recognise the ascent to the throne of the regent Prince Kula Chandra, but 
on condition that his brother Crown Prince Tikendrajit, the independent-minded 
and popular Commander of the Manipuri army was banished. The new Maharaja 
rejected this out of hand. When the British tried to enforce their decision, most 
imperial officials in the state, including Quinton, the Chief Commissioner for 
Assam, were killed. The British put down the rebellion, administration was taken 
over by the Resident, Tikendrajit was hanged and Kula Chandra jailed for life. 
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12. Mani Deb, ‘Assam's patience with Delhi grows increasingly thin’, Financial 
Times, London, 3 February 1988. 

13. The term subnational is used with caution. What determines national identity 
is not clear. Although the validity of the Indian state is beyond reproach, that of 
an Indian nation is not as cogent. In contemporary literature, the term nation is 
interchangeable with state. See J W Spanier, Games Nations Play (London, 1972), 
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